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The  United  Nations  at  60: 
More  Relevant  Than  Ever 


The  United  Nations  marks  its  60th  anniversary 
this  year  with  a  summit  of  world  leaders  that 
may  determine  the  future  of  international  peace 
and  security,  human  rights,  democracy  and 
development,  and  the  shape  of  the  UN  itself. 

In  Washington,  the  elected  leaders  of  this  country 
have  been  unable  to  reach  agreement  on  the  U.S. 
approach  to  the  United  Nations.  Unable  to  gain 
Senate  consent  for  the  confirmation  of  John  Bolton 
as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  UN,  President  Bush 
used  a  recess  appointment  to  bypass  the  Senate  in 
early  August.  The  House  of  Representatives  has 
approved  legislation  sponsored  by  Henry  Hyde 
(IL)  that  could  cut  U.S.  contributions  to  the  UN 
by  50  percent.  Rep.  Hyde  linked  these  two  efforts 
recently  when  he  declared:  "By  appointing  John 
Bolton  to  the  UN  post,  the  President  has  sent  a 
clarion  call  to  the  international  community  that 
the  United  States  is  serious  about  reform,  and  any 
failure  to  act  swiftly  may  condemn  the  UN  to 
irrelevancy." 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  UN  has  been 
threatened  with  "irrelevancy."  Speaking  to  the 
UN's  General  Assembly  in  the  lead  up  to  the 
Iraq  war.  President  Bush  warned  that  if  the  UN 
Security  Council  did  not  authorize  an  invasion  of 
Iraq,  the  world  body  could  become  "irrelevant." 

In  the  end,  the  Security  Council  rejected  U.S. 
attempts  to  dictate  to  the  UN  and  refused  to 
endorse  the  invasion  of  Iraq.  Three  years  later, 
what  the  administration  called  the  UN's  failure 
in  Iraq  has  proven  its  success:  to  be  an  illustration 
of  the  critical  role  the  UN  can  play  in  eliminating 
the  threat  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and 
preventing  war. 


No  one  disputes  that  the  United  Nations  is  in  need 
of  reform — that's  what  the  world  leaders  gathering 
in  New  York  this  month  are  discussing.  But  the 
lesson  from  Iraq  is  that  UN  reform  is  needed  not  to 
bend  the  institution  to  the  U.S.  will,  but  to  create  a 
more  effective  system  of  international  cooperation 
to  prevent  war  and  address  global  problems.  The 
war  in  Iraq,  genocide  in  Darfur,  nuclear  weapons 
proliferation,  abusive  governments,  violent 
extremism,  the  HIV/AIDS  pandemic,  chronic 
poverty,  environmental  degradation,  and  a  long  list 
of  forgotten  humanitarian  crises  all  demonstrate 
the  urgent  need  for  the  U.S.  and  other  member 
states  to  empower  the  UN  to  better  advance  the 
difficult  missions  for  which  it  was  created. 

U.S.  Choice:  To  Strengthen 
or  Undermine 

The  question  for  Congress  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  is  not  whether  the  UN  remains  relevant, 
but  whether  the  U.S.  will  choose  to  strengthen  or 
undermine  the  global  agenda  on  UN  reform.  The 
appointment  of  John  Bolton  and  current  legislation 
to  cut  UN  dues  are  steps  in  the  wrong  direction. 
But  strong  voices  from  both  major  political  parties 
argue  that  if  the  U.S.  is  serious  about  UN  reform, 
then  it  needs  a  new  approach  based  on  cooperative 
engagement,  international  law,  and  human 
security. 

At  its  best,  the  UN  embodies  the  commitment  of 
all  member  states  to  "end  the  scourge  of  war," 
promote  human  rights,  and  create  a  more  equitable 
and  just  world.  After  60  years,  practical  efforts  to 
fulfill  that  commitment  are  now  needed — not  U.S. 
ultimatums.  ■ 


WAR  IS  NOT  THE  ANSWER 
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The  redesign  will  update  the  site's 
visual  appearance,  make  the  site 
more  inviting  to  new  visitors,  and 
enable  people  to  quickly  identify 
FCNL's  focus  issues  and  cam¬ 
paigns  and  how  to  find  out 
more  about  them. 


The  new  design  maintains  key 

elements  of  our  current  site  such 

as  tools  for  contacting  Congress,  issue  analysis, 

and  action  suggestions.  It  builds  on  the  solid  foundation  of 

the  current  site,  which  has  served  us  well. 


Watch  for  the  roll-out  of  the  new^  FCNL  web  site  at  www.fcnl. 


Lower  Taxes,  Bigger  Gifts: 
The  Magic  of  Appreciated 
Securities 


Do  you  have  securities  (stocks,  bonds,  mutual  funds)  that  have 
appreciated  in  value?  As  you  consider  making  a  contribution  to  sup¬ 
port  the  work  of  FCNL,  consider  giving  securities.  Under  current  tax 
laws,  a  gift  of  securities  might  enable  you  to  make  the  larger  gift  you 
wish  you  could  make. 


When  you  transfer  (rather  than  sell)  a  security,  you  do  not  have  to 
pay  capital  gains  tax.  You  may  transfer  a  security  either  to  FCNL 
or  to  the  FCNL  Education  Fund.  If  you  transfer  the  security  to  the 
FCNL  Education  Fund,  you  have  an  added  bonus:  you  can  take  a 
charitable  deduction  for  the  full  appreciated  value  of  the  security. 


Transferring  securities  to  FCNL  is  easy.  For  information  contact 
Caroline  Slobodzian  at  FCNL  1-800-630-1330  or  donations@fcnl.( 
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Partnering  for  Prevention 


FCNL  has  been  part  of  the 
GPPAC  process,  working  on 
the  U.S.  Steering  Committee 
in  Washington  to  contribute  to 
the  global  action  agenda  and 
to  develop  an  action  agenda 
for  U.S.  advocacy  as  well 

While  the  conference  was  a 
momentous  event,  it  marks 
only  the  beginning  of  the 
real  work.  The  action  agen¬ 
das — global,  regional,  and 
national —  must  now  be 
translated  into  concrete  pol¬ 
icy  change.  For  FCNL,  this 
means  working  with  partner 
organizations  to  support  and 
encourage  individuals  in  Con-  BACK  HOME:  With  the  completion  of  the  tzuo-year  renovation  of  its  offices  at  245 
gress  and  the  administration  2nd  St.  NE,  FCNL  returned  Aug.  1  to  Capitol  Hill. 


who  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  heavy  costs  of 
unilateral  war  and  the  benefits  of  cooperative  peace¬ 
ful  prevention. 

FCNL  supports  the  mission  of  the  newly-established 
State  Department  Office  of  Coordination  and  Stabili¬ 
zation  which  works  to  develop  civilian  capacities  to 
contribute  to  post-conflict  reconstruction,  responds 
to  emerging  crises,  and  coordinates  an  interagency 
conflict  prevention  working  group.  We  have  also 
been  strong  supporters  of  the  decision  by  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development  to  define  con¬ 
flict  prevention  as  one  of  the  core  goals  of  its  work 
and  have  urged  Congress  to  focus  on  the  importance 
of  development  and  humanitarian  assistance  in  help¬ 
ing  prevent  violent  conflict. 

New  and  exciting  partnerships  for  the  peaceful 
prevention  of  deadly  conflict  are  developing  among 
civil  society  and  with  policymakers  at  a  national  and 
international  level.  We  at  FCNL  are  encouraged  to 
be  part  of  this  emerging  global  movement.  ■ 


Security  in  the  21st  century  requires  a  shift  in  how 
the  world  addresses  human  conflict — away  from 
late  military  reaction  to  early  peaceful  prevention. 
How  to  accomplish  such  a  shift  was  the  focus  of  the 
first-ever  global  conference  on  the  prevention  of  vio¬ 
lent  conflict  at  the  United  Nations  headquarters  in 
July,  attended  by  some  800  civil  society  participants 
from  118  countries.  The  participants  in  this  land¬ 
mark  conference  were  working  to  generate  a  new 
international  consensus  for  the  peaceful  prevention 
of  violent  conflict  and  to  develop  a  global  advocacy 
agenda  toward  that  end. 


The  idea  for  this  initiative,  known  as  the  Global 
Partnership  for  the  Prevention  of  Armed  Conflict 
(GPPAC),  was  developed  in  response  to  a  recommen¬ 
dation  of  UN  Secretary-General  Kofi  Annan's  2001 
Report  on  the  Prevention  of  Armed  Conflict,  which 
called  on  civil  society  to  consider  its  role  and  rela¬ 
tionship  with  governments  and  the  UN  in  prevent¬ 
ing  deadly  conflict.  Civil  society  groups  responded 
to  the  proposal  by  undertaking  a  three-year  process 
of  intensive  consultations  at  the  national  level  and  in 
15  regional  processes  around 
the  world.  That  process 
resulted  in  the  July  conference 
and  the  creation  of  a  Global 
Action  Agenda  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Violent  Conflict. 
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Reforming  the  U.S.  Approach  to  UN  Reform 


Recent  news  from  Washington  might  suggest  U.S.- 
UN  relations  are  headed  for  a  new  low.  In  June,  the 
House  of  Representatives  voted  221  to  184  to  approve 
Rep.  Hyde's  UN  Reform  bill  (H.R.  2754).  The  bill 
mandates  cuts  in  U.S.  dues  to  the  UN  by  up  to  50% 
and  prevents  U.S.  contributions  toward  new  or 
expanded  UN  peacekeeping  missions  if  the  UN  does 
not  meet  a  list  of  specific  reforms  (mostly  focused 
on  oversight).  Then,  on  the  first  day  of  the  Senate's 
summer  recess  (August  1),  President  Bush  appointed 
John  Bolton,  known  for  his  anti-UN  views,  to  serve 
as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 

Congress  and  the  administration  appear  set  on  reas¬ 
serting  U.S.  dominance  at  the  United  Nations  even 
as  world  leaders  are  gathering  this  September  for  a 
World  Summit  to  discuss  ways  of  strengthening  the 
international  system  and  reaffirming  the  importance 
of  the  UN. 

Is  there  any  hope  for  improving  U.S.-UN  relations 
and  achieving  positive  UN  reform?  There  is  broad 
agreement  in  the  world  community  that  the  UN  is 
not  properly  equipped  to  meet  today's  global  chal¬ 
lenges  and  that  significant  change  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  system  is  needed.  What  specific  changes  are 
required  and  how  to  achieve  them  remains  a  matter 
of  debate. 

Making  the  UN  More  Effective 

Whatever  the  immediate  outcomes  of  the  World 
Summit,  it  will  mark  an  important  moment  in  a 
global  effort  to  make  the  UN  more  effective  at  the 
difficult  tasks  it  has  been  given  by  member  states, 
namely  preventing  war,  promoting  development, 
and  advancing  human  rights. 

U.S.  participation  in  the  summit  and  follow-up  in 
Congress  and  by  the  administration  will  help  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  U.S.  contributes  positively  to  that 
effort  or  undermines  it.  In  Washington,  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  summit,  coupled  with  the  controversial 
appointment  of  John  Bolton,  has  already  sparked 
renewed  debate  on  UN  reform  and  U.S.-UN  rela¬ 
tions. 

For  much  of  the  year,  calls  for  UN  reform  in  Con¬ 
gress  focused  attention  on  revelations  about  the 
corruption  and  mismanagement  of  the  UN  Oil-for- 


TAKE  ACTION:  Companion  legislation  to  HR  2754 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate.  S.  1394,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Sen.  Smith  (OR)  mirrors  the  House-passed 
bill  and  would  mandate  cuts  to  UN  dues  if  certain 
reforms  are  not  met.  In  addition.  Sens.  Lugar  (IN) 
and  Coleman(MN)  have  introduced  S.  1383,  which 
also  calls  for  withholding  of  UN  dues  but  does  not 
mandate  cuts.  Please  contact  your  senators  and  urge 
them  to  oppose  S  1394  and  S.  1383.  Ask  them  to 
speak  out  against  this  punitive  approach  and  to  sup¬ 
port  more  effective,  cooperative  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  UN  and  U.S.-UN  relations. 


Food  Program  in  Iraq  during  the  1990s  and  several 
congressional  committees  held  hearings.  The  scandal 
provided  fresh  fodder  for  UN  critics,  prompting  calls 
by  some  congressional  members  for  the  removal  of 
Secretary  General  Kofi  Annan. 

The  Hyde  UN  Reform  bill  reflects  one  approach  to 
UN  reform  that  too  many  members  of  Congress 
have  adopted:  attempting  to  micro-manage  reform 
of  a  global  institution  and  giving  the  U.S.'s  unilateral 
agenda  precedence  over  an  international  process  of 
consensus-building  among  191  member  states. 

Fortunately,  this  is  not  the  only,  or  even  necessarily 
the  prevailing,  approach  to  UN  reform  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  Bush  administration  itself  opposes  the 
Hyde  bill  and  other  proposals  to  cut  UN  dues.  The 
White  House  argues  that  withholding  dues  in  order 
to  achieve  specific  conditions  would  diminish  the 
UN's  effectiveness  and  undermine  Washington's 
efforts  to  help  lead  UN  reform.  The  administration 
also  opposes  congressionally  mandated  cuts  because 
they  would  infringe  on  the  president's  authority 
under  the  Constitution  to  conduct  foreign  policy. 

Not  all  members  of  Congress  support  a  confronta¬ 
tional  approach  to  the  UN  either,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  debate  on  Bolton's  appointment  and  the  biparti¬ 
san  coalition  of  senators  that  blocked  the  Senate  from 
consenting  to  his  confirmation. 

A  bipartisan  task  force  established  by  the  Congress 
last  year  and  co-chaired  by  former  Speaker  of  the 
House  Newt  Gingrich  and  former  Senate  Majority 
Leader  George  Mitchell  has  also  contributed  to  this 
debate.  Their  report,  issued  in  the  lead-up  to  the 

(continued  on  page  5) 
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UN  Peace  Operations  at  a  Glance 

June  30, 2005 

Total  Peacekeeping  Missions  1948-2005 

60 

Fatalities  1948-2005 

1,992 

Estimated  Cost  1948-June  30  2005 

$36.01  Billion 

Completed  Missions 

44 

Current  Missions  &  Location 

16 -in  Africa  (8), 
Americas  (1 ),  Asia 
(1),  Europe  (3) 

Middle  East  (3) 

Number  Serving  on  Current  Missions 

81,199 

— Civilian  Police  &  Military  Personnel 

66,851 

—International  &  Local  Civilians  &  Volunteers 

14,348 

Total  Number  of  U.S.  Personnel  on  Peacekeeping  Duties 

360 

Budget  July  1,  2004-June  30  2005 

$4.47  Billion 

Funding  July  1,  2005-June  30,  2006 

$3.55  Billion 

Special  Representatives  of  Secretary-General 

67 

Other  High  Level  Representatives  (e.g., 

HIV/AIDS,  gender,  tsunami  relief) 

19 

Political  &  Peace  Building  Missions 

10-  in  Africa  (5), 
Asia  (3) 

Middle  East  (2) 

UN  peace  operations  can  be  divided  into  three  parts:  1)  The  familiar  "blue 
helmet"  missions  to  police  disengagement,  truce,  or  peace  agreements;  2) 
Political  and  peace  building  missions,  most  of  which  are  relatively  small  zvith 
only  a  handful  of  military  advisors  or  observers;  3)  Special  representatives 
and  other  appointees  of  the  Secretary-General. 

World  Summit,  argues  that  a  more 
effective  UN  is  in  the  interests  of 
the  U.S.  and  offers  a  list  of  recom¬ 
mendations  for  UN  reform. 

Gingrich  and  Mitchell  themselves 
testified  at  congressional  hearings 
on  the  report  and  have  gained  sig¬ 
nificant  support  for  their  proposals 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  recognition 
from  the  Bush  administration. 

While  FCNL  does  not  endorse  the 
report  or  agree  with  ail  its  propos¬ 
als,  the  work  of  the  task  force  does 
demonstrate  that  there  is  bipartisan 
support  for  a  different,  more  con¬ 
structive  approach  to  the  UN.  In 
fact,  many  of  the  task  force's  recom¬ 
mendations  mirror  the  proposals 
of  Secretary  General  Annan  in  his 
report  on  UN  reform. 

Both  reports  argue  that  the  UN 
can  no  longer  look  at  global  threats 
in  a  vacuum.  They  propose  that 
humanity  cannot  advance  develop¬ 
ment  without  security,  while  at  the 
same  time  security  cannot  flour¬ 
ish  without  development.  And 
they  recommend  that  UN  reform 
address  the  needs  and  concerns 
of  both  the  northern  and  southern 
countries,  from  the  threat  of  nuclear 
terrorism  to  global  poverty.  In 
addition  to  supporting  important 
development  goals,  both  reports 
call  for:  a  Peacebuilding  Commis¬ 
sion  to  enhance  the  UN's  ability  to 
support  societies  as  they  rebuild 
after  war;  a  new  human  rights 
body;  and  endorsement  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  international  commu¬ 
nity  has  a  responsibility  to  protect 
civilians  from  genocide  and  crimes 
against  humanity  when  govern¬ 
ments  fail  to  do  so. 

The  administration  has  its  own  agenda  for  UN 
reform,  which  overlaps  some  and  diverges  some 
from  both  reports.  It  includes:  1)  budget,  manage¬ 
ment,  and  administrative  reform;  2)  establishing 
the  Peacebuilding  Commission;  3)  creation  of  a  new 


Human  Rights  Council;  4)  democracy  initiatives  and 
a  UN  Democracy  Fund;  5)  adoption  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  convention  on  terrorism;  and  6)  development 
contingent  on  the  recipient  nation's  economic  and 
democratic  reforms. 


(continued  on  page  6) 
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Darfur  and  the  Responsibility  to  Prevent 


One  year  ago  this  month,  the  Bush  administration 
publicly  acknowledged  that  genocide  was  occurring 
in  the  western  Darfur  region  of  Sudan.  The  admin¬ 
istration's  declaration  followed  congressional  resolu¬ 
tions  passed  six  weeks  before  by  both  the  House  and 
Senate  calling  the  situation  in  Sudan  a  genocide. 

The  UN,  undertaking  its  own  investigation  into  the 
violence  in  Darfur,  refrained  from  a  formal  decla¬ 
ration  but  stated  that  crimes  no  less  heinous  than 
genocide  had  taken  place.  Today  in  Darfur,  2  million 
people  remain  displaced  and  dependent  on  humani¬ 
tarian  aid,  violent  attacks  against  civilians  persist, 
and  the  international  community  is  once  again  cry¬ 
ing  "never  again." 

Ten  years  after  the  tragedy  in  Rwanda  and  60  years 
after  the  Holocaust  of  World  War  II  and  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  UN,  the  international  community  has 
again  failed  to  prevent  or  adequately  respond  to 
genocide.  The  ongoing  crisis  in  Darfur  will  frame 
debate  on  proposals  for  affirming  a  new  internation¬ 


al  norm,  "the  responsibility  to  protect,"  at  the  UN 
World  Summit  and  in  the  months  to  come. 

From  Intervention  to  Prevention 

The  responsibility  to  protect  debate  is  a  direct  out¬ 
growth  of  previous  debates  on  so-called  "humani¬ 
tarian  intervention."  In  2000,  at  the  UN  General 
Assembly,  Canada  announced  the  creation  of  an 
international  commission  to  consider  whether,  and 
if  so  under  what  conditions,  intervention  by  the 
international  community  into  sovereign  states  is  ever 
justified.  The  commission  concluded  that  national 
governments  have  the  primary  responsibility  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  people,  but  the  international  community 
also  has  a  responsibility  to  intervene  when  states  are 
unwilling  or  unable  to  do  so.  The  commission  iden¬ 
tified  the  international  community's  responsibility 
in  three  areas:  1)  the  responsibility  to  prevent,  2)  the 
responsibility  to  react,  and  3)  the  responsibility  to 
rebuild. 

(continued  on  page  7) 


UN  Reform  (continued  from  page  5) 

In  negotiations  on  the  final  outcome  document 
of  the  September  Summit,  the  U.S.  pushed  for  a 
greater  focus  on  its  own  "war  on  terror"  agenda  and 
opposed  efforts  to  establish  clearer  conditions  for  the 
use  of  force.  The  U.S.  has  also  unfortunately  pushed 
to  make  UN  reform  more  about  micro-managing  the 
institution  than  substantive  government  commit¬ 
ments  that  would  strengthen  the  ability  of  the  UN 
system  to  prevent  war  and  promote  development 
and  human  rights. 

"We  have  come  to  a  fork  in  the  road.  This  may  be  a 
moment  no  less  decisive  than  1945  itself,  when  the  United 
Nations  was  founded  ...History  is  a  harsh  judge:  it  will  not 
forgive  us  if  we  let  this  moment  pass." 

-  UN  Secretary-General  Kofi  Annan 


Concrete  outcomes  from  the  summit  will  likely 
be  limited  to  lowest  common  denominators,  but  if 
even  a  few  proposals  move  forward  (creation  of  a 
UN  Peacebuilding  Commission  for  instance),  there 
may  be  hope  for  improving  the  UN's  ability  to  fulfill 
its  mandate  and  renewing  a  global  commitment  to 
international  cooperation.  Given  the  high  costs  of 
unilateral  action  and  significant  global  resentment 


toward  the  U.S.,  the  administration  and  Congress 
should  do  all  they  can  to  help  lead,  not  impede,  such 
progress. 

What  Next  for  U.S.-  UN  Relations? 

Ambassador  Bolton  goes  to  the  UN  without  Senate 
confirmation  and  amid  a  renewed  debate  on  UN 
reform  and  U.S.-UN  relations.  Fortunately,  Congress 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  re-engaged 
on  UN  issues  at  this  critical  moment.  House  passage 
of  the  Hyde  bill  and  the  appointment  of  Bolton  as 
ambassador  are  disappointing,  but  they  are  only  part 
of  the  story.  Recent  polls  demonstrate  a  majority  of 
Americans  still  support  the  UN  and  believe  the  U.S. 
needs  to  improve  its  relations  with  the  world. 

The  next  few  months  represent  a  crossroads  for  the 
UN  and  for  U.S.-UN  relations.  The  U.S.  can  move 
to  strengthen  international  cooperation  or  further 
undermine  its  relations  with  the  world.  Congres¬ 
sional  action  on  UN  reform,  the  administration's  role 
in  the  World  Summit,  and  the  continued  action  of 
an  engaged  U.S.  public  will  all  be  critical  factors  in 
determining  which  path  is  chosen.  ■ 
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Darfur  (continued  from  page  6) 

The  crisis  in  Darfur,  and  the  UN's  inability  to 
respond  early  or  adequately  enough  to  prevent  what 
are  now  estimated  at  200,000-400,000  deaths  and  a 
massive  humanitarian  crisis,  have  brought  the  debate 
on  the  responsibility  to  protect  to  the  fore. 


"The  record  is  clear.  We  have  failed  Darfur." 

-Rwandan  military  official  when  asked  how 
history  would  judge  the  international 
response  to  the  crisis  in  Darfur. 


Governments  are  hoping  to  approve  a  declaration 
at  the  UN  Summit  in  September  that  affirms  this 
responsibility  to  protect  as  an  international  norm  or 
even  a  legal  obligation.  Developing  an  international 
standard  that  clarifies  when  human  suffering  should 
trump  concerns  about  state  sovereignty  would  be  an 
important  development.  Unfortunately,  thus  far,  the 
debate  has  focused  largely  on  reaction  rather  than 
prevention,  with  the  issue  of  military  intervention  in 
the  midst  of  a  crisis  claiming  most  of  the  attention  of 
governments  and  sparking  a  series  of  concerns. 

Developing  countries  fear  more  military  interven¬ 
tions  by  the  global  North,  and  particularly  the  US., 
into  the  global  South.  The  U.S.  opposes  any  legal 
obligation  that  might  constrain  its  options  or  prevent 
it  from  pursuing  its  own  unilateral  military  interven¬ 
tions  (i.e.,  Iraq). 


QUERY:  Friends  have  an  important  contribution  to 
make  by  focusing  more  attention  on  the  peaceful 
prevention  of  deadly  conflict.  But  in  Darfur,  it's  too 
late  for  prevention.  What  do  Quakers  propose  after 
violence  is  already  underway?  FCNL's  Statement  of 
Legislative  Policy  presents  this  "challenge":  In  situa¬ 
tions  of  genocide  or  intense  conflict,  how  should  Friends 
respond  to  the  use  of  UN  or  other  multilateral  militari/ 
forces  to  impose  order  or  settlement? 


Meanwhile,  the  first  responsibility  outlined  by  the 
original  commission — the  responsibility  to  prevent 
conflicts  from  erupting  into  violence  in  the  first 
place — has  received  little  substantive  attention. 


Rwanda,  Sweden,  Germany,  and  a  number  of  other 
countries  have  proposed  including  a  greater  focus  on 
prevention  as  the  core  of  the  responsibility  to  protect. 
Unfortunately,  the  LI.S.,  along  with  others  like  Sudan, 
Syria,  Iran,  and  Pakistan,  seems  intent  on  weakening 
any  effort  to  assert  a  new  norm  of  collective  respon¬ 
sibility  for  human  security  over  the  current  primacy 
of  state  sovereignty. 

The  U.S.  has  objected  to  making  the  responsibility  to 
protect  a  binding  obligation  and  has  blocked  efforts 
to  include  language  on  prevention  in  any  interna¬ 
tional  agreements  on  this  issue.  It  has  also  objected 
to  including  prevention,  in  addition  to  post-conflict 
response,  in  the  mandate  of  a  proposed  UN  Peace¬ 
building  Commission. 

FCNL  is  working  with  other  Quaker  organizations 
to  advance  greater  attention  to  peaceful  prevention 
in  the  current  debate  on  the  responsibility  to  protect. 
Unfortunately,  prevention  is  no  longer  an  option  for 
the  people  of  Darfur. 

FCNL  encourages  Friends  and  others  of  good  will  to 
hold  discussion  groups  with  their  meetings,  church¬ 
es,  synagogues,  and  mosques  on  the  situation  in  Dar¬ 
fur  and  the  debate  on  the  responsibility  to  protect  ■ 


"Proclaiming  Our  Prophetic  Witness" 

FCNL  Annual  Meeting 

November  10-13, 2005 

Georgetown  University  Conference  Center 
Washington,  DC. 

Iraq  Program  Update 

Workshops;  Communicating  FCNL 
to  Your  Community 

Tours  of  the  renovated  FCNL  offices 
included  in  the  agenda. 

Contact:  Kathy  Guthrie  at  202-547-6000  ext.  2506; 
or  email  annualmeeting@fcnl.org 
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CONFLICT  PREVENTION 

Iraq  Three  Years  Later:  Was  the  UN  Right? 


Three  years  ago  this  month  President  Bush  threat¬ 
ened  military  action  against  Iraq  because,  he  argued, 
the  United  Nations  and  the  world  community  had 
failed  to  guarantee  that  Saddam  Hussein  had  not 
developed  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

The  U.S.  invasion  and  occupation  of  Iraq  has  failed  to 
accomplish  the  goals  articulated  by  administration 
officials  and  their  supporters  before  the  war  began. 
But  the  invasion  did  accomplish  one  important  goal: 
it  provided  conclusive  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  decade  long  UN  disarmament  effort  in  Iraq. 

In  Washington,  the  CIA  and  most  policymakers  now 
reluctantly  acknowledge  that  the  United  Nations 
program  to  destroy  Iraq's  stockpiles  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  and  block  efforts  to  develop  new 
wt«poiiL,  v*^s  successful.  The  only  usable  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  discovered  since  the  U.S.  inva¬ 
sion  of  Iraq  were  small  stockpiles  of  chemical  materi¬ 
als  produced  long  after  Saddam  was  removed  from 
power  by  groups  planning  attacks  on  occupying  U.S. 
troops. 

Many  policymakers  who  initially  supported  the  war 
in  Iraq  are  now  critical  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  and 
beginning  to  question  why  the  U.S.  went  to  war  in 
the  first  place.  At  least  six  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  Congress — including  two  bipartisan  efforts — 
that  seek  to  shift  U.S.  policy  toward  withdrawal. 
Although  only  a  relatively  few  members  of  Congress 
have  so  far  been  willing  to  support  these  efforts,  in 
private  many  lawmakers  are  beginning  to  acknowl¬ 


edge  that  continuing  on  the  current  course  in  Iraq 
may  well  make  the  situation  worse,  not  better. 

The  current  U.S.  policy  focusing  on  maintaining  U.S. 
troop  strength  in  Iraq,  training  the  Iraqi  military  and 
police  to  fight  the  insurgency,  and  attempting  to  force 
Iraqis  into  a  political  settlement  dictated  by  Wash¬ 
ington  has  failed.  The  U.S.  presence  in  Iraq  is  endan¬ 
gering  Iraqi  and  U.S.  lives  and  undermining,  not 
improving,  chances  for  a  stable,  democratic  future  in 
Iraq. 

The  invasion  of  Iraq  has  increased  hostility  toward 
the  United  States  around  the  world  and  has  become 
a  recruiting  tool  for  violent,  anti-U.S.  groups.  The 
global  "war  on  terror"  has  failed  to  make  the  U.S.  or 
world  more  secure  and  is  instead  increasing  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  new  attacks. 

UN  Inspections  Were  Best  Solution 

The  U.S.  failed  to  win  United  Nations  authorization 
for  the  invasion  of  Iraq  and  ultimately  launched  a 
military  action  that  top  officials  at  the  UN  have  char¬ 
acterized  as  "illegal"  under  international  law.  The 
UN  sanctions  on  Saddam  Hussein  were  a  mistake, 
but  the  inspections  worked.  There  is  no  way  of 
knowing  exactly  what  would  have  happened  had  the 
U.S.  continued  to  strengthen  the  UN  inspection  pro¬ 
gram  in  Iraq  and  worked  cooperatively  through  the 
UN  with  the  international  community.  But  that  is  a 
question  worth  asking  nonetheless.  ■ 


